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THE  NON-DRAMATIC  POETRY  OF  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS 


It  is  a  common  method  of  praising  the  poetry 
of  William  Butler  Yeats  to  point  out  that  he,  first 
of  the  Irish  poets  of  the  Irish  Literary  Renaissance, 
broke  from  the  cramping  hold  of  the  Irish  nationalist 
movement,  and  turned  hack  once  more  to  the  best 
sources  of  Irish  literature,  the  old  Irish  legends, 
and  ignored  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  the  fight 
for  political  freedom  that  was  going  on  all  about  him. 
This  claim  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  comprehends  one 
of  the  faults  of  Yeats  -  a  detachment  from  real  life. 

However,  let  ub  see  what  it  was  that  had 
dominated  Irish. poetry  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
that  had  caused  this  revolt  in  YeatB.     In  Thomas  Moore 
there  is  a  good  example  of  virulent,  militant  national- 
ism in  O'Roark's  Song  (This  title  may  not  be  exact). 
The  poem  contains  the  lines  - 

"Then  onward  the  green  banner  rearing 
Go  flesh  every  sword  to  the  hilt; 
On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin; 
On  their' e  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt. w 
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This  is  the  spirit  that  had  dominated  Irish  poetry 
before  the  time  of  Yeats.     Even  Thomas  Davis  gives  us 
such  phrases  as  "the  weapon  of  the  Sassenach"  and 
"Cromwell's  cruel  blow."     Now  there  is  nothing  againBt 
such  a  spirit  being  expressed  artistically;  but  when 
it  dominates  a  whole  country's  literature,  that 
literature  is  destined  to  suffer  from  a  deadening 
monotony;  when  this  spirit  is  exaggerated,  it  becomes 
an  unlovely  hysteria.     Ferguson  and  Siangan  were  less 
marred  with  this  failing  than  many  others.  Ferguson 
anticipates  Yeats  in  the  treatment  of  faery  lore  and 
heroic  legends;  Mangan  does  likewise  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree.    It  is  these  two  who  are  usually  considered  the 
poetic  ancestors  of  Yeats,  though  Yeats  had  an  advan- 
tage which  neither  of  them  enjoyed  -  the  publication 
in  1878  of  Standi sh  0' Grady's  History  of  Ireland: 
Heroic  Period,  which  was  not  truly  a  history  but  a  uni- 
fication of  the  legends  of  Ireland's  ancient  gods  and 
heroes.     Thus  was  the  material  of  much  of  Yeat'B 
poetry  popularized  before  Yeats  appeared  before  the 
world  as  a  poet. 

Yeat's  early  work  includes  The  Island  of  the 
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Statues,  written  while  he  was  at  the  University; 
Mosada.  a  dramatic  brochure,  printed  in  1885  or  1886; 
contributions  to  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Young  Ireland, 
1888,  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  of  the  Irish  Renaissance; 
and  The  Wanderings  of  Oisin.  1889.     His  first  attempts 
were  in  Spanish,  Arcadian,  and  Indian  subjects.  It 
was  not  until  1888,  in  his  contributions  to  the  Young 
Ireland  book,  that  he  found  the  real  subject  of  his 
work,  Ireland  not  in  her  ancient  struggle  with  England 
but  Ireland  considered  alone  in  her  heroic  period. 

It  is  not  fantastic  to  say  that  Yeats  in 
choosing  this  field  is  moved  by  the  Sinn  Fein  spirit. 
Such  a  statement  may  seem  startling  to  those  who  know 
Yeats'  political  attitude,  but  when  we  realize  that  the 
whole  psychology  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  was  a  turn- 
ing of  the  attention  from  external  things,  such  as  the 
political  fight  for  freedom  in  Parliament,  toward  the 
internal  things  such  as  the  assumption  of  local  govern- 
ment, improvement  of  home  economy,  study  of  the  native 
language,  etc.,  we  can  easily  see  that  Yeats'  attitude 
toward  nationalism  is  a  fine  example  of  this  same 
spirit,  for  it  emphasizes  Ireland  itself  and  in  itself 
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and  not  an  external  power. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  early  poems  published  in 

the  collected  works,  1906,  Macmillan,  New  York.  In 

Early  Poems:  I.     Ballads  and  Lyrics  there  are  three 

Indian  poems.    All  Yeats*  Arcadian  and  Indian  theraeB, 
* 

Krafts  savs.  are  unsuccessful  save  The  Indian  Upon  God. 

Why  this  poem  should  be  excepted  I  do  not  know.  Of 
course  it  has  beautiful  music  of  Yeats'  poems,  but  the 
thought  is  so  repulsive  that  the  poem  is  spoiled.  The 
thought  is  substantially  this:^Indian  wandering  over- 
hears successively  a  moorfowl,  a  lotus,  a  roebuck, 
and  a  peacock  sing  the  divine  praises.    All  these 
imagine  the  Deity  in  their  own  image  and  likeness. 
The  implication  is  as  elear  as  it  is  puerile;  still 
it  is  to  be  condemned  since  the  poet  has  seen  fit  to 
include  it  in  the  collected  works.     Less  musical  but 
somewhat  interesting  is  another  Indian  poem  Anashuva 
and  Viiava:  this  poem  indicates  auite  clearly  in 

"And,  ever  pacing  on  the  verge  of  things 
The  phantom,  Beauty,  in  a  mist  of  tears;" 

that  beauty  (and  notice  in  "a  mist  of  tears")  which  is 

later  to  be  the  symbolic  Rose,  the  epitome  of  all 
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beauty,  which  is  to  haunt  and  mar  the  later  work  of 
the  poet. 

Of  the  early  Island  of  the  Statues  there  1b 
reprinted  the  poem,  The  Cloak.  The  Boot,  and  the 
Shoes .     Though  this  is  much  praised  I  can  find  little 
in  it.     Three  questions  are  asked  concerning  three 
different  objects  which  are  being  made.     The  answers 
successively  are  that  the  cloak,  the  boot,  and  the 
shoes  are  being  made  for  Sorrow. 

A  sort  of  Romantic  sorrow  seems  to  be  the  key- 
note of  many  of  these  early  poems.    Among  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  characteristic  in  verse  is  The 
Sad  Shepherd.    The  shepherd  a  friend  of  Sorrow,  calls 
upon  the  stars,  the  sea,  the  dewdrops,  and  a  sea-shell 
but  all  are" occupied  in  something  else.     It  is  impos- 
sible, in  analyzing  the  prosaic  meaning  of  the  poem, 
to  give  the  sense  conveyed  by  the  obj  ect ive  beauty  and 
music  of  the  poem.    When  the  shepherd  whispers  his 
sorrow  to  the  sea  shell,  it 

"Changed  all  he  sang  to  inarticulate  moan 
Among  her  wildering  whirls,  forgetting  him". 

In  The  Song  of  the  Happy  Shepherd,  in 


tetrameter  form  with  an  intricate  rhyme  scheme,  we 
find  one  of  the  earliest  expressions  of  the  theme  which 
is  to  dominate  Yeats'   Irish  poems.     It  begins 

"The  woods  of  Arcady  are  dead," 
and  later  continues, 

"Words  alone  are  certain  good" 

still  further  on 

"Then  no  wise  worship  dusty  deeds, 
Nor  seek;  for  this  is  also  sooth;" 

and 

"Seek,  then, 
No  learning  from  the  starry  men..." 

"Dream,  dream,  for  this  also  sooth." 

Ephemera  continues  the  note  of  sorrow,  this 
time  for  the  fleeting  of  love;  it  ends  with  the  solace 
that  our  eternal  souls  are  love  and  a  continual  fare- 
well.    It  is  not  the  thought  of  the  poem  which  is 
notable  but  the  image  - 

"The  woods  were  round  them,  and  the  yellow  leaves 
Fell  like  faint  meteors  in  the  gloom,  and  once 
A  rabbit  old  and  lame  limped  down  the  path;" 

Another  poem  on  the  sorrow  of  passing  love  is  the 

familiar  Down  By  The  Sal lev  Gardens. 
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Two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  conventional 
of  these  early  non-Irish  poems  are  The  Falling  of  the 
Leaves  and  To  An  Isle  in  the  Water.     The  last  line  of 

• 

the  former,  "With  a  kiss  and  a  tear  on  thy  drooping 
brow,"  one  critic  says,  might  have  come  directly  from 
Tom  Moore.     The  critic  might  have  gone  further  and 
said  the  metre  itself  came  from  Moore,  for  the  poem 
instantly  reminded  me  of  Moore's  Sons:  of  Fionnuala* 
or  as  it  is  better  known  Silent  0  Moyle.  The  objective 
beauty  of  this  poem,  as  of  many  of  the  early  poems,  is 
exauisite.     I  cannot  write  of  To  An  Isle  in  the  Water; 
it  is  so  slight  and  yet  it  is  so  effective. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  distinctly  Irish  poems 
of  this  early  work.    The  dedicatory  poem,  To  Some  I 
Have  Talked  With  Bv  The  Fire,  is  to  be  numbered  among 
these.     It  is  pagan  in  its  attitude,  in  its  worship 
of  the  Danaan  people,  "the  embattled  flaming  multitude' 
In  this  poem  the  "run  on"  line  in  rhymed  pentameter 
couplets  is  used.     It  is  further  notable  in  that  it 
contains  the  expression  "wing  above  wing,  flame  above 
flame;"  Yeats  loves  this  form  of  multiplication  and 
uses  it  time  and  again. 

!fT  Y1TB9  98 

nA  gT  JbrtB 
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The  Madness  of  Kin«  Goll  and  The  Stolen  Child 
appeared  in  the  Young  Ireland  ballads  of  1888.  The 
former  deals  with  an  Irish  king  who  had  ruled  in 
splendor,  but  later  as  the  king  says  "In  my  most 
secret  spirit  grew,  A  whirling  and  a  wandering  fire." 
He  gives  up  his  throne  to  wander  among  the  beasts  and 
woods.     Finally  he  finds  a  tympan,  which  he  plays  till 
it  is  worn  out;  then  he  continues  his  wandering.  The 
poem  is  full  of  Irish  terms,  such  as  tympan,  Ollave, 
Ith,  Emen,  and  Orchil.    The  verse  of  the  poem  is  freer 
than  others  we  have  considered  thus  far;  the  new  free- 
dom is  indicated  in  the  last  line  which  is  a  refrain 
to  each  stanza, 

"They  will  not  hush,  the  leaves  a-flutter  round  me, 

the  beech  leaves  old." 

The  Stolen  Child  deals  with  fairy  lore  as 
King  Goll  deals  with  the  lore  of  heroes.     It  is  to  me 
a  greater  poem  than  the  former  which  is  certainly 
great.    Eash  stanza  concludes  with  a  fair^cry  to  the 
human  child  to  forsake  the  world.     It  foreshadows  what 
seems  to  me  the  best  of  Yeats'  plays.  The  Land  of 
Heart's  Desire. 

The  Meditation  of  the  Old  Fisherman  is  again 

sj3  IS? 


a  youthful  poem  pondering  on  how  things  have  changed 
since  the  author  waB  young.     It  is  not  particularly 
successful . 

What  has  been  said  of  The  Meditation  is  true 
of  all  the  Irish  ballads  -  The  Ballad  of  Father  O'Hart 
The  Ballad  of  Moll  Magee.  and  The  Ballad  of  the  Fox- 
hunter.     Yeats  himself  has  spoken  slightingly  of  these 
and  I  think  justly.     I  hope  I  will  not  bring  censure 
upon  myself  when  I  say  that  the  second  reminds  me  of 
Tennyson's  Rizpah  -  I  don't  know  why.    However,  these 
poems  are  in  conventional  form  and  are  very  easy  to 
read.    To  summarize  the  three  -  Father  O'Hart  deals 
with  a  poor  prieBt  in  penal  days  who  was  so  good  that 
even  the  birds  came  to  keen  at  his  funeral;  Moll  Magee 
pleads  with  the  "childer8  not  to  throw  stones  at  her, 
for  she  was  driven  from  home  because  she  accidentally 
smothered  her  child  in  her  sleep;  The  Foxhunt er  tells 
of  a  dying  sportsman  who  has  his  hounds  and  horses 
brought  to  him  as  if  he  were  ready  again  to  follow  the 
fox. 

These  early  ballads  and  lyrics  which  have  just 
been  reviewed  contain  some  of  the  best  of  the  poems  of 
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Yeats.     The  beet  of  them  I  should  say  are  the  Irish 
poems,  exclusive  of  the  ballads;  To  An  Isle  in  the 
Water;  The  Song  of  the  Happy  Shepherd;  and  The  Falling 
of  the  Leaves. 

The  second  division  of  the  early  poems  is 
The  Wanderings  of  Pis in.  probably  the  author's  moBt 
famous  work,  published  in  1889.     Though  it  has  been 
revised  since  (1912),  I  shall  use  the  1906  edition  as 
the  text.     It  is  a  long,  narrative  poem  in  three  books 
telling  how  Oiein,  son  of  Finn  the  leader  of  the 
Fenian  heroes,  is  charmed  by  Niamh,  the  daughter  of 
Aeugus,  the  god  of  love.    She  takes  Oisin  from  the 
company  of  the  Fenians,  mounts  him  by  her  side  on  a 
faery  horse,  who  takes  them  over  the  waves  to  Tirnanoge, 
the  land  of  the  Ever  Young.    A  hundred  years  are  spent 
at  the  Isle  of  Dancing;  a  second  hundred  years  in  the 
Isle  of  Fears;  and  a  final  century  in  the  Isle  of 
Content . 

Yeats  has  not  merely  told  the  story  of  the 
wanderings  of  Oisin;  he  has  infused  into  it  his  own 
war  with  the  present  and  devotion  to  the  past  by  cast- 
ing the  poem  in  dialogue  form  in  which  St.  Patric, 
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,i*row  auoawx 


representing  the  new,  Christian  era,  questions  OiBin 
the  representative  of  the  giant  heroes,  the  latter  re- 
mains firm  in  his  constancy  to  the  Fenian  traditions 
and  deplores  the  dwarfing  of  Irishmen  under  this  new, 
peaceful  dominion.     In  this  conflict  of  ideals,  Oiein, 
of  course,  is  the  hero. 

Each  of  the  three  books  is  written  in  a  dif- 
ferent meter:  the  first  is  iambic  tetrameter;  the 
second  iambic  pentameter;  and  the  laBt  iambic  hexameter. 
In  the  first  two  books  rhymed  couplets  are  the  opening 
lines.     This  is  continued  until  the  ear  becomes 
familiar  with  the  rhyme,  and  then  variations  in  rhyme 
are  introduced.     In  the  last  book  the  lines  rhyme 
alternately.    Since  the  form  is  hexameter,  the  rhymes 
are  quite  widely  separated,  so  widely  separated,  in- 
deed, that  I  think  they  cease  to  be  an  ornament  to  the 
poem.    This  is  even  more  emphasized  by  the  free  use  of 
en jamb erne nt.    Though  Forrest  Reid  praises  this  last 
book  from  a  metrical  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me, 
because  of  the  considerations  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  the  book  is  not  so  successful  musically 
as  the  two  preceding.    Nevertheless,  as  Reid  observes, 


r.rni*nco  si  RiilT  .a 


taken  as  a  whole,  the  rich  variety  of  metrical  form 

and  of  rhyme  makes  The  Wanderings  of  Olein  remarkably 

easy  reading  for  a  long  poem. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  particular  beauties 

of  each  book.     In  the  first  book  there  is  used  for  the 

\\oy~r\\ess 

first  time  symbols  of  Celtic  mythology  -  the  he*ei=e*8 

deer  and  the  pursuing  hound  with  one  red  ear.  These, 

when  used  later  in  The  Wind  Among  The  Reeds,  were 

among  those  obscurities  which  called  forth  so  much 

criticism  concerning  that  volume;  I  will  speak  more 

of  that  matter  later.    One  of  the  most  delicate  touches 

in  the  first  book  and  one  of  those  things  which  are 

objective  denials  of  the  criticism  that  Yeats  does 

not  write  humanly  is  that  scene  in  which  the  people  of 

the  Isle  of  Dancing  notice  the  clothing  of  Oisin  - 

"And  when  they  saw  the  cloak  I  wore 
Was  dim  with  mire  of  a  mortal  shore, 
They  fingered  it  and  gazed  on  me 
And  laughed  like  murmurs  of  the  sea; 
But  Niamh  with  a  swift  distress 
Bid  them  away  and  hold  their  peace;" 

The  "delicate  distress"  of  Niamh  is  a  good  example  of 

Yeats1  human  method  of  treating  the  personages  of  the 

heroic  cycle;  it  is  not  frequent,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
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common  to  note.     A  second  example  of  his  delicacy  of 

touch  is  in  the  scene  in  which  Oisin,  the  hard  of 

Fenians,  attempts  to  sing  to  these  strange  people  of 

the  joys  of  the  world  - 

"And,  Patric.1  by  your  beard,  they  wept, 
Until  one  came,  a  tearful  boy; 
•A  sadder  creature  never  stept 
Than  this  strange  human  bard,'  he  cried 
And  caught  the  silver  harp  away," 

After  spending  a  hundred  years  in  this 
strange  place,  Oisin  finds  on  the  shore  a  broken  lance, 
which  brings  back  the  old  human  sorrow  by  reminding 
him  of  his  native  land.    To  break  this  yearning, 
Niamh  takes  him  to  the  Isle  of  Many  Fears  in  the  region 
of  Mananan  mac  Sir,  the  Irish  god  of  the  sea.  Here 
the  hero  fights,  with  Mananan' s  sword,  a  demon,  who 
holds  a  maiden  in  captivity.    But  the  demon  has  many 
lives;  so  for  a  hundred  years  the  bard  is  in  intermit- 
tent warfare  with  the  demon.    This  matter  is  treated 
in  the  second  book. 

One  of  the  most  effective  passages  of  the  second 
book  is  that  which  describes  the  stairway  leading  to 
the  realm  of  Mananan.    One  feels  the  dizzying  heights  i 
in 


"We  climbed  the  stairs 

And  climbed  so  long,  I  thought  the  last  steps  were- 
Hung  from  the  morning  star;  " 

Still  better  than  this  is  the  sense  of  the 

ever-changing  sea  pictured  in  the  lines  - 

"And  thrust  the  torch  between  the  slimy  flags, 
A  dome  made  out  of  endless  carven  jags, 
Where  shadowy  face  flowed  into  shadowy  face, 
Looked  down  on  me;  M 

Oisin  is  again  reminded  of  his  home;  Niamh  decides  on 

another  journey,  a  journey  to  the  Isle  of  Content,  to 

hold  her  human  lover.    This  is  the  subject  of  the 

third  book. 

In  the  final  book  Oisin  continues  the  relation 

of  his  wanderings  to  St.  Patric.    The  Isle  of  Content, 

the  scene  of  his  last  century's  sojourn,  is  a  dim 

land  of  smoky  sleepiness  and  "heady  languor",  peopled 
lulled  ~t»  s  lee  ft  by  yyu/y-muriyig' g 'ian~t 

by  sleeping  giant^trees  with  a  "murmurous  dropping11 
sound.    The  impression  of  weariness  given  in  this  book 
is  unequalled  by  a  similar  feeling  in  any  other  book 
that  I  know.     It  has  all  the  opiate  grandeur  of  De 
Quincey's  Confessions  of  An  English  Opium  Eater  ex- 
pressed as  beautifully  as  Spenser  describes  the  gates 
of  Morpheus.    For  instance,  when  Oisin  attempts  to 
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wake  the  king  - 

"Half  open  his  eyes  were,  and  held  me,  dull  with 

the  smoke  of  their  dreams 
His  lip6  moved  slowly  in  answer,  no  answer  out 

of  them  came; 
Then  he  swayed  in  his  fingers  the  bell-branch, 

slow  dropping  a  sound  in  faint  streams 
Softer  than  snow-flakes  in  April  and  piercing  the 
marrow  like  flame. M 

As  a  result  Oisin  and  Niamh  fall  into  a  sleep,  from 
which  in  its  lighter  moments  Oisin  is  once  more  re- 
called to  memories  of  the  Fenians  by  the  coming  of  a 
starling.     Niamh  pales  with  apprehension  but  consents 
to  his  return  to  earth.    She  warns  him,  however,  not 
to  touch  a  grain  of  the  earth  or  he  can  never  return. 
Mounted  on  the  faery  horse  Oisin  returns  to  Ireland, 
where  he  is  surprised  to  see  a  dwarfed,  inferior  people 
living  among  belled  churches  and  toiling  laboriously. 
In  his  surprise  that  such  dwarfish  people  should  be 
allowed  to  wander  where  they  wish,  he  shouts,  "The 
Fenians  hunt  wolves  in  the  night,  so  sleep  they  by 
daytime. " 

"The  Fenians  a  long  time  are  dead,"  a  white- 
beard  answers  him.     Cast  down  to  weeping  by  this  news, 
Oisin  resolves  to  return  to  Niamh;  but  he  is  turned 
aside  for  the  moment  by  the  sight  of  two  men  sweating 
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under  a  bag  of  sand.     Irritated  at  their  weakness, 
Oisin  seizes  the  bag  with  one  hand  and  throws  it  five 
yards,  whereupon  the  faery  horse  divides  letting  him 
fall  to  earth  "a  creeping  old  man,  full  of  sleep." 

At  this  point  of  his  story  Oisin  asks  Patric 
where  the  Fenians  are,  to  which  Patric  answers  rather 
harshly  that  they  lie  in  Hell  on  burning  stones  held 
in  their  misery  by  gates  of  brass  among  the  fallen 
angels.     Thereupon  Oisin  calls  for  his  staff  that  he 
may  join  them  to  overthrow  the  brazen  gates.  Patric 
counsels  him  to  repent  and  pray,  but  Oisin  throws 
down  the  "chain  of  small  stones,"  saying  that  he  will 
dwell  with  the  Fenians,  "be  they  in  flames  or  at 
feast . " 

The  harsh  attitude  of  Patric  towards  Oisin 
is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  poem.     It  is  contrary  to 
the  traditions  of  the  character  of  the  early  mission- 
aries; and  Patric  in  particularjin  fact,  many  people 
explain  the  prevalent  belief  in  fairies  among  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  to  the  teaching  of  the  mission- 
aries, who,  they  say,  minimized  the  old  gods  to  the 
condition  of  fairies  since  they  could  not  uproot  the 


old  faith  entirely.     We  know  that  the  early  Christians 
made  concessions  to  the  older  beliefs  in  ritual,  con- 
sequently, such  an  explanation  seems  plausible.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  a  dangerous  thing  to  take  the 
national  heroic  saint  and  picture  him  as  an  intolerant 
dogmatist  rather  than  as  a  persuading  missinary. 

Despite  this  last  criticism  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  The  Wanderings  of  Oisin.  Yeats  has  re-created 
in  beautiful  narrative  poetry  and  infused  with  his 
own  personality  this  old  Irish  legend,  thus  adding 
to  the  work  of  saving  and  popularizing  old  Irish 
literature. 

Realizing  that  many  poems  in  the  Countess 
Kathleen  volume  of  1892  mark  a  transition  from  his 
earlier  manner  to  the  symbolism  of  The  Wind  Among  the 
Reeds  (1899),  Yeats  has,  in  the  collected  works, 
groupecfthese  poems  under  the  title,  Early  Poems:  III , 
The  Rose.    The  Rose  itself  is  the  symbol  of  eternal 
beauty.     In  recognition  of  the  changing  spirit  he  has 
placed  the  poem  To  The  Rose  Upon  the  Road  of  Time,  as 
the  initial  poem  of  the  section  as  a  sort  of  apologia. 

In  To  the  Rose  Upon  the  Road  of  Time,  the 
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poet  invokes  The  Rose  as  his  muse  while  he  sings  of 
Cuchulain,  Fergus  and  the  .Druid,  and  the  sad  rose  her- 
self.    Yet  he  asks  the  Rose  not  to  come  too  near  but 
to  leave  a  space  for  the  rose-breath  to  fill  so  that 
he  may  not,  being  overpowered,  forget  common  things, 
seek  God  alone,  and  chant  in  a  tongue  men  do  not 
know.     Evidently  the  poet  realizes  that  he  may  be 
drawn  too  far  away  from  ordinary  modes  of  thinking. 

The  next  two  poems  are  shorty  re-tellings  of 
Irish  heroic  tales.    The  first,  Fergus  and  the  Druid, 
is  a  dialogue  between  Fergus,  the  abdicated  king,  and 
an  old  Druid  whom  he  has  followed  through  many  changes 
The  druid  asks  of  the  king  what  he  wishes.     The  king 
replies  telling  him  of  his  weariness  of  the  throne 
and  abdication  and  of  the  fact  that  the  memories  of 
his  reign  still  hang  about  him;  then  he  tells  the 
druid  that  he  wishes  wisdom;  for,  as  he  says, 

"A  wild  and  foolish  labourer  is  a  king, 
To  do  and  do  and  do,  and  never  dream." 

Thereupon  the  druid  opens  his  magical  bag;  the  king 

is  transported  seeing  his  life  go  dripping  like  a 

stream  through  many  changes;  but,  he  says,  to  the 

Druid 
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"Ah  Druid,  Druid,  how  great  webs  of  sorrow 
Lay  hidden  in  the  small  slate-coloured  thing" 

(The  bag) 

The  Death  of  Cuchullan  re-tells  the  Irish 

Sohrflb  and  Rusturn.     Aleel,  a  swineherd,  comes  to  Emer, 

the  wife  of  the  great  Irish  hero  Cuchulain,  telling 

her  his  long  watch  is  over.    Emer,  knowing  that  trouble 

has  appeared,  wails  for  the  conquered  Cuchulain,  but 

Aleel  assures  her  that  Cuchulain  is  not  6lain  but  that 
is 

he^in  love  with  a  young  girl.    Thereupon,   in  anger, 
Emer  commands  the  swineherd  to  be  beaten  from  the 
door.     She  calls  her  son  Finmole  to  her  and  tells  him 
it  is  time  for  him  to  seek  battle  in  the  world.  She 
asks  him  to  take  a  vow  that  he  will  never  reveal  his 
name  except  when  compelled  to  do  so  in  battle  and  to 
seek  another  who  has  a  similar  vow.  *TinVnole  leaves. 
At  a  distant  palace  Cuchulain  notes  the  strange  youth 
and  sends  a  messenger  to  inquire  his  name.  Findnole 
replies  as  his  mother  told  him;  a  battle  then  follows 
between  the  father  and  son,  in  which  the  former  is 
victorious.    When  Cuchulain  learns  the  truth  he  sinks 
into  a  lethargy  of  grief,  from  which  Cuchubar,  the 
king,  says  he  will  rise  and  slay  all.    To  avert  such  a 


catastrophe  a  druidic  spell  is  cast  upon  the  grieving 
hero,  so  that  when  he  arises,  like  Ajax  among  the 
swine,  he  battles  the  waves  for  four  days  until  he  is 
drowned. 

There  is  little  of  passion  or  of  the  human 
element  in  this  story  as  told  by  Yeats.     It  is  a 
failure  chiefly,   I  think,  because  of  too  much  corapres 
sion.    Furthermore,  there  is  one  very  serious  blunder 
when  the  dying  Fintnole  says  that  he  is  the  mighty 
Cuchulain's  son,  Cuchulain  replies  "I  put  you  from 
your  pain.     I  can  no  more."     It  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  the  old  horse-dealer,  who,  on  returning  from 
his  honeymoon,  relates  how  his  bride  broke  her  leg. 
In  answer  to  questions  as  to  what  he  did  for  her,  he 
answered,  "I  shot  her,  of  cour^to  put  her  out  of  her 
misery. n 

The  next  three  poems  have  to  do  with  the 
Rose:  The  Rose  of  the  World .  The  Rose  of  Peace «  and 
The  Rose  of  Battle,  all  three  of  which,  I  suppose, 
are  a  trinity  of  the  one  Rose.    They  are  all  obscure 
and  inconsequential.     Who  this  Rose  of  the  World  is 
who  existed  before  the  arch-angels  I  do  not  know. 


HymnB  to  abstract  beauty  such  as  this  are  rarely  suc- 
cessful.    The  Rose  of  Peace  is  no  better;  for  if 
Michael  the  Archangel  and  God  were  to  see  her,  the 
heavenly  wars  would  stop  and  peace  would  be  made  be- 
tween Hell  and  Heaven.     It  is  grange  that  thiB  Rose, 
which  is  so  familiar  to  the  poet,  should  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Almighty  God.     Such  is  the  inconsequence 
of  this  peom.     The  third  of  the  group  surpasses  all 
understanding-  or,  at  least,  mine. 

The  next  poem,  A  Faery  Song,  a  short  piece  of 
twelve  lines  is  worth  all  the  Rose  poems.     It  is 
written  in  three  stanzas,  a  tetrameter  line  alternat- 
ing with  a  dimeter;  the  dimeters  rhyme.    It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sung  over  Grania  and  Diarmuid  who 
sleep  by  a  Cromlech. 

"We  who  are  old,  old  and  gay, 
0  so  old I 

Thousands  of  years,  thousands  of  years 
If  all  were  told:" 

the  fairies,  invoke  a  blessing  and  "rest  far  from  men" 

on  the  sleeping  bride  and  groom.    The  closing  stanza 

is  identical  with  the  first  except  that  the  pronoun 

becomes  objective. 
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The  Lake  Isle  of  Innlsfree.  one  of  the  finest 

of  Yeats*  poems  and  surely  the  most  familiar,  is  a 

repetition  of  the  idea  of  "rest  from  men."    As  St. 

John  Ervine  remarks  in  his  Reminiscences  of  My  Elders, 

the  isle  is  not  intended  to  give  rest  and  peace  for 

contemplation  or  further  work  but  rest  for  sheer 

weariness.    However  that  may  be,  I  require  in  poetry 

nothing  more  than  - 

"There  midnight's  all  a  glimmer,  and  noon  a  purple 

glow, 

And  evening  full  of  the  linnet's  wings." 

A  Cradle  Song  is  also  quite  familiar  and  justly 
so.     The  mother's  endearments  "My  pigeon,  ray  own"  are 
characteristically  Irish.    Forrest  Reid  quotes  this 
poem  through  all  its  transformations  from  its  original 
form  in  a  letter  to  Katharine  Tynan  to  the  present  form 
as  an  example  of  the  conscientious  self-criticism 
Yeats  has  always  applied  to  his  work. 

The  Pity  of  Love  is  a  slight  thing  which  re- 
lates how  his  love  is  endangered  by  commerce  and 
nature.    The  best  thing  in  it  is  the  line  "The  cold 
wet  winds  ever  blowing,"  which  reminds  me  of  a  similar 
line  in  The  Song  of  Red  Hanrahan. 


Another  love  poem  and  a  far  better  one  follows 
The  Pity  of  Love;  this  time  it  is  The  Sorrow  of  Love. 
The  appearance  of  " earth' b  old  weary  cry"  as  the 
closing  words  in  the  first  and  last  stanza  is  very 
effective.     The  theme  is  as  follows:   in  youth  the 
common  occurrences  of  nature,  the  quarreling  sparrows, 
the  full  round  moon,  the  "loud  song  of  the  ever-sing- 
ing leaves,"  could  hide  away  "earth's  old  and  weary 
cry";  then  came  love  with  her  sorrow  and,  I  suppose, 
went;  then  these  occurrences  of  nature  seem  shaken 
with  the  earth's  cry;  viz.  love  has  opened  the  sorrow 
of  the  whole  world  to  his  mind,  the  sorrow  that  he  had 
not  hitherto  seen. 

When  You  Are  Old  is  often  praised  in  comparing 
it  with  a  similar  poem  by  Roftsard.     It  is  a  request 
to  his  love  or  to  the  reader,  to  take  his  book  down 
in  future  years  and  dream  of  the  days  of  youth,  of 
how  one  loved  you,  and  how  love  has  fled  "And  hid  his 
face  amid  a  crowd  of  stars." 

In  The  White  Birds  we  have  a  far  better  poem 
than  the  preceding  poem.    Of  its  meaning  I  am  not 
sure;  but  that,  of  course,  is  not  always  essential  to 
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complete  appreciation.     At  least  we  can  link  it  in 
theme  with  the  Isle  of  Inniefree.  since  a  desire  to 
become  a  white  bird  and  flee  the  world  is  expressed 
here.     But  there  is  one  strange  feature  revealed,  that 
the  poet  is  weary  of  those  dreamers,  the  lily  and  the 
rose,  those  symbols  of  which  he  has  just  begun  to 
sing.     It  may  be  that  it  shows  that  Yeats  did  not 
adopt  symbolism  on  his  own  initiative  and  that  he  has 
already  tired  of  it.    However,  in  his  next  volume, 
as  we  shall  see,  that  influence  was  strong  enough  to 
keep  Yeats  as  a  symbolic  poet. 

Three  poems  follow  on  dreams:  A  Dream  of 
Death,  A  Dream  of  a  Blessed  Spirit,  and  The  Man  Who 
Dreamed  of  Fairyland.     All  three  have  chiefly  to  do 
with  deathly  subjects.    Of  the  second  I  wish  to  note 
the  expression  "flame  on  flame,  wing  on  wing,"  a 


mannerism  of  the  poet.    The  last  tells  of  how  a  man 
is  led  to  search  for  Fairyland  by  hearing  a  fish 
sing  of  it;  later  a  Jug  worm  gives  him  different 
directions,  and  a  knot  of  grass  advises  still  another 
place;  finally  the  man  dies  but  does  not  find  peace 
in  the  grave,  for 

"Were  not  the  worms  that  spired  about  his  bones" . . . 
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The  lined  quoted  is  what  Bliss  Perry  would  call  an 
undertaker's  line.     Still  another  wandering  from  good 
taste  is  - 

"A  lug-worm  with  its  gray  and  muddy  mouth...." 

A  note  of  strong  nationalism  appears  in  The 
Dedication  To  a  Book  of  Stories  From  the  Irish  Nove- 
lists.   He  tells  us  that  the  book  referred  to  is  a 
"bell  branch  full  of  ease."    He  speaks  of  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  in  such  expressions  as  "worldwide  Nation, 
always  growing  Sorrow,"  "The  willow  of  the  many-sor- 
rowed world,"  "Exiles  wandering  over  many  lands,"  and 
"men  who  loved  the  cause  that  never  dies."    Thus  we 
see  that  Yeats  cannot,  nor  can  any  other  truly  Irish 
poet,  suppress  entirely  his  devotion  to  the  old 
nationalism,  artistic  theories  to  the  contrary  notwith 
standing. 

I  pass  over  The  Lamentation  of  the  Old  Pen- 
sioner, with  its  refrain  "And  the  fret  that  lies  on 
me;"  and  The  Ballad  of  Father  Gilligan.  The  latter 
is  in  the  style  of  Irish  poetry  known  as  popular;  it 
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is  not  characteristic  of  Yeats,  for  many  another  Irish 
poet  could  have  written  similar  poems. 

In  The  Two  Trees  the  poet  bids  his  love  look 
in  her  own  heart  to  see  the  holy  tree  growing  there, 
but  not  to  look  in  the  bitter  glass.     The  glass  re- 
flects a  bitter  image  (The  image  of  Reality  I  suppose.  , 
"with  broken  boughs,  and  blackened  leaves."     These  are 
the  two  trees. 

The  last  poem  of  the  section  is  interesting 
in  expressing  Yeats1  strong  desire  to  be  counted  among 
the  nationalists  who  had  sung  "to  sweeten  Ireland's 
wrong,"  Davis,  Mangan,  and  Ferguson;  and  in  its  note 
of  prophecy  concerning  the  course  his  poetry  is  to 
take  and  the  consequent  misunderstanding  that  is  to 
arise.    He  says  that  he  is  not  to  be  counted  less 
devoted  to  Ireland  because  he  has  been  attracted  by  the 
"red-rose  bordered  hem"  of  beauty,  whose  history,  he 
repeats,  began  before  that  of  the  angels.     It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Oisin  had  likewise  said  that  the 
Tuatha  de  Dana  antedated  the  angels  and  that  Yeats 
had  made  the  same  claim  for  the  various  Roses.  His 
new  attraction  to  mysticism  he  explains  in 


"For  the  elemental  beings  go 
About  my  table  to  and  fro 
In  flood  and  fire  and  clay  and  wind," 

Yet  he  foresees  that  he  will  be  misunderstood  for  he 

warns  us  of  the  future  as  "the  dim  coming  times".  How 

dim  they  were  is  our  next  topic. 

The  basis  for  the  symbolism  of  Yeats  is  best 
expressed  in  his  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil^in  an  essay 
called  "Magic,"  in  which  he  says, 

"I  believe  in  three  doctrines,  which  have,  as 
I  think,  been  handed  down  from  early  times,  and  been 
the  foundation  of  nearly  all  magical  practices.  These 
doctrines  are  - 

(1)  That  the  borders  of  our  minds  are  ever 
shifting;  and  that  many  minds  can  flow 
into  one  another,  as  it  were,  and 
create  or  reveal  a  single  mind,  a  single 

energy 

(2)  That  the  borders  of  our  memories  are  as 
shifting,  and  that  our  memories  are  a 
part  of  one  great  memory,  the  memory  of 

Nature  hefeself. 

(3)  That  this  great  mind  and  great  memory 
can  be  evoked  by  symbols." 

This  is  Yeats'  doctrine  of  the  Over  Soul,  which  is 

evoked  not  so  much  by  intuition  as  by  the  use  of 

symbols.     It  is  this  feet,  I  believe,  which  causes  Boyd 
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to  say  that  the  mysticism  of  YeatB  is  not  an  intellec- 
tual belief  but  an  emotional  or  artistic  refuge.  In 
many  of  the  so-called  symbolic  poems  of  Yeats  it  is 
not  the  identification  of  self  with  the  Deity,  or 
Over  Soul,  which  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  writing, 
but  a  dabbling  in  mystif ication ^which  is  not  mysticism, 
through  the  use  of  symbols,  which  have  not  become  or 
have  not  been  the  common  property  of  the  mind  of  man 
but  which  are  purely  arbitrary  with  Yeats.    Boyd  says 
truly  that  the  visions  of  Yeats  are  not  convincing 
since  they  are  so  obviously  literary.    When  Yeats 
syas  that  our  imaginations  are  moved  by  the  lowest  of 
the  Nine  Hierarchies,  when  he  relates  in  all  seriousness 
his  own  trances  and  dreams,  when  he  tells  of  his  belief 
in  magic,  his  consultation  with  seers  and  mediums,  his 
faith  in  Rosicrucian  lore,  etc. ;  it  is  very  hard  to 
know  whether  he  is  actually  unbalanced  or  whether  he 
is  merely  posing.     I  incline  to  the  latter  view,  though 
I  have  no  proof  that  he  is  not  sincere.    All  I  can  say 
is  that  he  does  not  leave  the  impression  of  sincerity. 

The  Wind  Among  the  Leaves,  1899,  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  art  of  Yeats.  This 
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volume  was  greatly  criticized  because  of  its  obscurity 
and  its  over-weighted  symbolism.      To  the  volume  is 
appended  many  notes  which  have  two  distinct  purposes  - 
1.  The  explanation  of  Irish  allusions  and  legendary 
lore,  2.  The  explanation  of  his  own  symbols.  The 
notes  concerning  the  former  are  always  helpful,  while 
the  notes  on  the  symbols  are^in  some  cases,  unintell- 
igible.    Many  of  the  poems  are,  in  the  original  volume 
entitled  as  songs  of  Aedth,  Michael  Robartes,  and 
Hanrahan,  symbolic  personages  taken  from  the  stories 
of  Yeats.    Hanrahan,  he  tells  us,  represents  an  imagi- 
nation too  variable  for  permanent  possession,  or  fire 
blown  by  the  wind,  or  the  adoration  of  the  Magi;  while 
Aedth  is  the  praise^or  myrrh  and  fr ank in cense,  which  the 
imagination  gives  to  all  that  it  loves,  or  fire  burn- 
ing in  itself.     I  cannot  help  but  think  that  all  this 
is  sheer  nonsense.    Reid  says  that  to  understand  these 
poems  we  must  rem  ember  that  A  -  one  thing,  B  =  another 
thing,  and  so  on;  then  we  are  ready  to  make  a  trans- 
lation.   Practically  all  critics  are  agreed  that  this 
feature  of  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds  is  unfortunate. 
In  general,  however,  one  will  not  find  these  poems  com- 
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pletely  beyond  comprehension. 

The  opening  poem,  The  Hosting  of  the  Sidhe, 
reiterates  the  old  theme  of  the  fairies,  or  rather 
heroes,  calling  to  the  human  beings  to  forsake  the 
world.     It  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  book. 
It  pictures  the  host  of  heroes,  Caolte,  Coj»an,  Finn, 
riding  in  the  wind.     If  any  one  gaze  upon  themythey 
will  come  between  him  and  the  hope  of  his  heart,  be- 
tween him  and  the  deed  of  his  hand. 

In  The  Everlasting  Voices  the  sweet,  everlast- 
ing voices  are  bidden  to  be  still.    Who  they  are  one 
doesn't  know,  unless  they  represent  some  kind  of  ele- 
mental passions.     They  are  told  to  take  command  of  the 
heavenly  guards  but  to  cease  crying. 

"Have  you  not  heard  that  our  hearts  are  old," 
the  poet  asks.     The  poem  is  beautiful  but  mystifying. 
The  Moods .  a  similar  poem,  observes  that  time  and 
nature  fall  into  decay  but  that  hone  of  the  elemental 
moods  has  fallen  away.    Again  the  meaning  is  of 
slight  value  but  the  music  of  great  value. 

The  Host  of  the  Air,  in  ballad  form,  tells 
how  O'Driscoll  wandering  by  a  dreary  lake  falls  asleep 
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dreaming  of  the  "long  dim  hair"  of  Bridget,  his  bride, 

"Dim  hair"  is  an  unfortunate  expression  which  occurs 

frequently  in  Yeats.     In  his  dreams  he  hears  a  piping 

sad  and  gay,  and  young  people  gather  in  a  dance  in 

which  he  sees  his  bride,  but  he  is  drawn  into  a  card 

game  with  the  old  men  "with  ancient  twinkling  hands;" 

while  thus  engaged,  a  youth  carries  his  bride  away 

whereupon  O'Driscoll  scatters  the  cards  and  awakes 

only  to  hear  the  piping  high  in  the  air  - 

"And  never  was  piping  so  sad, 
And  never  was  piping  so  gay." 

Breasal  The  Fisherman,  which  seems  quite  ob- 
scure, is  a  soliloquy  of  a  fisherman  over  a  beautiful 
fish  which  escapes  his  nets.    He  Bays  that  mary  will 
hear  of  this  in  the  future  and  think  that  the  fish 
was  hard  and  unkind  and  blame  it  with  bitter  words. 
The  notes  say  little  of  this  poem,  but  one  can  get  a 
partial  explanation  of  it  in  this  way  -  the  fish  is 
another  symbol  for  beauty;  the  "net"  Yeats  has  often 
used  as  symbolic  of  the  laws  of  good  and  evil  which  re- 
strain the  highest  spirit  in  mankind;  who  the  fisher 
may  be  I  can't  imagine.    At  any  rate  we  see  beauty  es- 


caping  from  the  laws  of  gooi  and  evil,  a  good  action 
the  poet  thinks  but  one  which  will  be  condemned  later. 
I  will  not  have  time  to  interpret^  all  such  poems  at 
so  great  length.     It  is  the  proverbial  grain  of  wheat 
in  the  chaff. 

In  4edth  Tells  of  the  Rose  in  His  Heart  the 
poet  tells  how  all  ugly  things  are  wronging  the  image 
of  the  rose  in  his  heart.    Yet  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  list  of  the  ugly  things  is  expressed  more 
beautifully  and  in  a  more  convincing  fashion  than  is 
the  abstract  rose  in  his  heart.    And  this  is  true  be- 
cause in  the  homely  images  described  the  poet  really 
feels  the  beauty,  while  his  expression  of  the  love 
for  the  rose  in  his  heart  is  mere  pose.     The  ugly 
things  are  - 

"All  things  uncomely  and  broken,  all  things  worn 

and  old 

The  cry  of  a  child  by  the  roadway,  the  creak  of 

a  lumbering  cart, 
The  heavy  steps  of  the  ploughman,  splashing  L 

the  wjbtlrjprf  mould, 
Are  wronging  your  image  that  blossoms  a  rose  in 

the  deeps  of  my  heart." 

By  the  beauty  of  his  expression  in  the  first  lines  the 
poet  denies  what  he  maintains  abstractly  in  the  last 
line  quoted. 


I. 


In  A  Cradle  Song:  the  mother  sings  her  regret 
that  the  Danaan  children  live  forever  in  happiness, 
while  the  narrow  graves  call  for  her  and  for  her  child. 
The  second  and  last  stanza,  "beginning  "Desolate  winds 
that  cry  over  the  wandering  sea,"  is  a  wonderful  in- 
terpretation of  the  relation  of  the  wind  to  the  Unap- 
peasable host  of  demons  or  fairies.     When  the  notes 
speak  of  the  wind,  they  are  usually  helpful.  The 
fairies  are  supposed  to  dance  in  the  whirling  leaves. 
When  the  Irish  peasantry  see  leaves  circling  in  the 
breeze,  they  cross  themselves  to  ward  off  the  evil 
spirits.     Often  have  I  heard  Irish  people  describe  cry- 
ing wind  as  the  wailing  of  the  lost  souls  and  fallen 
angels.    Whether  this  is  an  Irish  or  a  universal  con- 
ception I  do  not  know. 

Into  The  Twilight,  another  poem  of  retreat  from 
the  world,  counsels  tf$  to  "come  clear  of  the  nets  of 
right  and  wrong"  to  "where  hill  is  heaped  upon  hillM 
and  where  "God  stands  winding  his  lonely  horn,"  while 
"time  and  the  world  are  ever  at  flight."     It  seems  to 
me  that  the  poems  counselling  a  desertion  of  worldly 
affairs  are  seldom  successful,  in  Yeats,  unless  woven 
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with  some  old  Celtic  legend. 

Aengus,  the  god  of  love,  in  The  Song  of  Wander- 
ing Aengus.  tells  how  he  wandered  in  the  hazel  wood  "be- 
cause a  fire  was  in  his  head.     He  catches  a  silver 
fish  which  became  "a  glimmering  girl"  and  disappeared. 
Now  he  is  old  with  wandering,  but  he  will  continue 
the  search  for  her. 

The  Song  of  the  Old  Mother  is  similar  to 
Thomas  Hood's  Song  of  the  Shirt;  even  the  diction  of 
the  line^  "Till  stars  are  beginning  to  blink  and  peep" 
reminds  us  of  the  latter  poem.     The  mother  tells  how 
she  must  rise  and  blow  the  fire  "Till  the  seed  of  the 
fire  flicker  and  glow,"  while  the  young  lie  abed;  but 
she  must  work  because  she  is  old  "And  the  seed  of  the 
fire  gets  feeble  and  cold." 

I  pass  over  The  Fiddler  of  Dooney,  a  familiar 
popular  ballad. 

The  Heart  of  the  Woman  again  is  the  soliloquy 
of  one  who  has  been  led  astray  by  the  fairies  but  who 
remains  faithful  to  her  demon  lover. 

The  opening  line  of  Aedth  Laments  the  Loss  of 
His  Love  illustrates  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  Yeats' 
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romantic  diction.     "Pale  brows,  still  hands  and  dim 
hair"  reminds  one  of  the  worn  out  romantic  expressions 
and  gives  the  impression  of  a  corpse  rather  than  of  an 
inspiring  love.     Why  his  woman  friend  should  go  weep- 
ing away  upon  Beeing  the  image  of  this  eternal  beauty 
in  his  heart,  is  hard  to  understand. 

Even  more  obscure  is  Mongan  Laments  The  Change 
That  Has  Come  Upon  Him  and  His  Beloved.     Here  we  have 
a  recurrence  of  the  white  deer  and  the  hound  with  one 
red  ear;  in  addition  there  is  the  Boar  without  bristles, 
a  symbol  of  destruction  (?).     What  is  the  Path  of 
Stones  and  the  Wood  of  Thorns?    What  do  they  signify? 
This  is  Yeats  at  his  worst.    Krafts  says  in  defence  of 
the  poem  that  such  questions  take  the  mystery  from 
poetry  and  that  all  the  things  referred  to  are  common 
figures  in  old  Irish  literature.    While  it  may  be  true 
that  the  different  symbols  were  clear  in  the  Gaelic 
literature,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many,  even 
Irishmen,  who  have  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  old 
mythology,  who  could  understand  these  feferences.  The 
objection  against  them  is  still  stronger  if  we  consider 
Yeats  as  a  poet  attempting  to  reveal  to  the  world  an 
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old  literature  long  neglected,  for  such  obscure  refer- 
ences would  be  indefensible  until  that  literature  has 
become  so  popularized  that  it  is  the  common  property 
of  the  world. 

There  is  a  similar  obscurity  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Shadowy  Horses  from  the  North  which 
Robartes  says  that  he  hears  in  Michael  Robartes  Bids 
His  Beloved  Be  J&t^  Peace. 

Hanrahan  Reproves  the  Curlew  is  somewhat 

better;  Hanrahan  asks  the  curlew  to  stop  his  crying 

because  it  brings  to  his  mind  "passion-dimmed  eyes 

and  long  heavy  hair."    The  best  line  is  the  last  - 

"There  is  enough  evil  in  the  crying  of  the 
wind." 

In  Michael  Robartes  Remembers  Forgotten  Beauty, 
there  is  a  line  "The  dew-cold  lilies  ladies  love," 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  frigidity  of  these  poems 
of  love  and  beauty.    He  "harps"  again  upon  the  old 
string,  "the  loveliness  that  has  long  faded  from  the 
world." 

In  A  Poet  to  His  Beloved,  the  poet  presents 
rhymes  of  her-that  she  is 

his  love  with  hisAdove  gray  sanao-and-that -her  heart 
worn  wi-t^  passion  as  -the  -tide  wears  -the  do  ve-g'ray 

io  older  than  the  horn  that  is  bTimmed  from  the  pale 

sa-v\ols  awd-tho-'t  K<?r  h  e  ar  -t       olMe-y  -t  ha     'the  hory> 

-Lha-L  is  hriwi*Hee(  fro^  -the  jocle. 
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fire  of  time.    Regardless  of  the  gift,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  lady  would  be  highly  complimented  by  the 
references  to  her  age.     The  horn  is  still  another 
obscurity. 

I  pass  over  Aedth  Gives  His  Beloved  Certain 
Rhymes  to    To  My  Heart,  Bidding  It  Have  no  Fear,  in 
which  the  heart  is  told  to  let  the  starry  winds,  the 
flame,  and  the  flood  guard  him  who  trembles  before  the 
flame  and  the  flood,  for  he  is  not  of  the  world. 

The  Cap  and  Bells  is  a  symbolis  poem  in  the 
ballad  measure.     The  jester  offers  his  soul  to  his  love 
in  the  form  of  a  blue  garment;  it  is  rejected.    Then  he 
offers  his  heart  in  a  red,  quivering  garment,  which  is 
likewise  rejected.     In  despair  he  leaves  his  cap  and 
bells  as  a  farewell  gift;  then  all  three  gifts  are  ac- 
cepted.    I  suppose  that  the  meaning  conveyed  is  that 
worthy  gifts  are  often  rejected  for  the  trashy,  but 
Yeats  says  of  this  poem  that  it  means  different  things 
at  different  times.    The  soul  as  a  blue  garment  and  the 
heart  as  a  red  garment  are  affectations,  I  think. 

The  Valley  of  the  Black  Pig,  built  on  an  old 
Celtic  prophecy  of  the  great  destruction  to  be  wrought 
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in  a  black  pig's  valley,  is  unintelligible  for  no  use 

is  made  of  the  battle  dreamed  of.     The  verse  merely 

ends  with  those  weary  of  the  world's  empire  bowing  down 

to  the  master  of  the  stars  and  the  "flaming  door". 

In  much  the  same  manner  as  others  noticed  are 

Michael  Robartes  Asks  Forgiveness  Because  of  His  Many 

Moods,  Aedth  Tells  of  a  Valley  Full  of  Lovers,  Sedth 

Tells  of  the  Perfect  Beauty,  and  Sedth  Hears  the  Cry 

of  the  Ledge.     In  Aedth  Thinks  of  Those  Who  Have  Spoken 

Evil  of  His  Beloved,  the  lover  comforts  his  love  by 

saying  that 

"Their  children's  children  shall  say  they 
have  lied." 

*Cumbal  calls  Dathi  to  him  in  The  Blessed.  They 
see  a  line  of  blessed  spirits.    Dathi  says  - 

"And  blessedness  goes  where  the  wind  goes," 
that  is  with  the  spirits.    Forrest  Reid  objects  to  the 
fact  that  this  poem  states  that  the  blessedest  spirit 
in  all  the  world  nods  a  drunken  head,  for  he  has  found 
in  wine  The  Incorruptible  Rose. 

Again  in  The  Secret  Rose  Yeats  illustrates  his 
devotion  to  his  corpse-like,  abstract  beauty.  However, 
when  he  speaks  of  those  who  sought  her  in  the  Holy 


Sepulchre  and  those  who  sought  her  in  the  wine  vat,  he 
oversteps  the  line  of  good  taste.     In  combining  the 
New  Testament  with  The  Rubaiyat,  he  becomes  intolerably 
fantastic. 

Much  better  than  The  Secret  Rose  is  Hanrahan 

Laments  Because  of  His  Wanderings.  Though  weary  of  his 

travels'  he  must  go  on  - 

"For  the  winds  that  awakened  the  stars 
Are  blowing  through  my  blood." 

There  are  several  more  "Aedth"  poems  and  then 
Mpiigan  Laments  For  his  Past  Greatness  When  a  Part  of 
the  Constellations  of  the  Heavens.    What  Morgan  means 
when  he  says  that  he  has  been  a  hazel  tree  on  which 
were  hung  the  Pilot  Star  and  the  Crooked  Plough  is  not 
clear.     In  the  wj9tedth"  poems  there  are  such  expressions 
unexplained,  as  Seven  Lights,  Polar  Dragon,  etc. 

My  impression  of  The  Wind  Among  the  Leaves,  as 
a  whole  is  very  unfavorable.     There  is  a  falling  off 
in  musical  beauty,  an  introduction  of  an  artificial 
system  of  symbols,  a  preponderance  of  obscure  poems 
concerning  a  cold  abstraction.    The  best  poem  in  the 
volume  is  the  opening  one  The  Hosting  of  the  Sidhe. 
Some  would  claim  this  of  The  Cap  and  the  Bells  or  The 
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Host  of  the  Sir.  At  least  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
no  poem  in  the  book  is  better  than  these.     Instead  of 
the  culmination  of  the  poet's  art,  I  believe  that  the 
Wind  Among  the  Reeds  represents  its  lowest  ebb.     It  is 
far  inferior  to  the  poet's  early  work  and  has  been  fre- 
quently surpassed  since. 

The  several  poems  of  In  the  3even  Woods,  1903, 
are  not  much  clearer  in  general  meaning  than  those  of 
The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds;  however,  the  more  objective 
imagery  makes  the  later  volume  superior.     There  is  less 
talk  of  the  abstract  beauty,  of  elemental  voices,  and 
of  the  various  symbols.    This  volume  is  further  notable 
in  containing,  it  seems  to  me,  the  finest  poem  Yeats 
has  written,  Red  Han rah an 1 8  Song  About  Ireland  of  which 
the  rough  nature  -  old  brown  thorn  trees,  bitter  black 
wind,  bundling  winds,  thundering  stones  -  agrees  with 
the  impression  I  have  always  had  of  Irish  scenery  (I 
have  never  been  in  Ireland).     I  can't  explain  why  but 
the  diction  of  the  poem  seems  very  Irish  to  me. 

Let  us  take  a  few  lines  as  illustrative  of  Yeats 


metrical  art.    The  poem  begins  - 

"The  old  brown  thorn  trees  break  in  two  high 
over  Cummen  strand 
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Under  a  bitter  black  wind  that  blows  from 

the  left  hand 
Our  courage  breaks  like  an  old  tree  in  a 

black  wind  and  dies, 
But  we  have  hidden  in  our  hearts  the  flame 

out  of  the  eyes 
Of  Cathleen,  the  daughter  of  Houlihan." 

The  first  line  might  be  scanned  -  /il  / 

"The  old  brown  thorn  trees  break  in  two  high  over 

/  u 

Cummen  strand,"  but  there  is  no  reason  why  brown,  trees, 

or  the  o  in  over  should  not  bear  the  accent.     This  is 

what  Krabs  means  by  Yeats1  love  of  indefinite  rhythm 

and  his  tendency  to  slur  the  accent.     There  is  an 

even  more  striking  example  in  the  second  line.  Is 

the  accent  to  fall  on  black  or  on  wind?  on  left  or  on 

hand?  Why  should  it  be  on  one  more  than  the  other? 

Still,  I  feel  that  these  lines  are  metrically  correct 

though  perhaps  the  heptameter  might  be  broken  up. 

Further  on  in  the  same  song  is  the  single  line 

of  Yeats  which  appeals  to  me  more  than  any  other  he 

ha?  written  - 

"For  the  wet  winds  are  blowing  out  of  the  cling- 
ing air" 

The  Song  of  Red  Hanrahan  is  an  expression  of 
strong  nationalism;  Cathleen  in  Houlihan  is  a  poetic 
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name  for  Ireland,  ae  is  Eire  and  The  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

It  reminds  one  of  another  apostrophe  to  Ireland, 

Mangan's  beautiful  Dark  Rosaleen. 

The  poet's  return  to  common  things  is  further 

indicated  in  The  Old  Men  Admiring  Themselves  in  the 

Water ,  in  which  the  old  men  are  described  as  having 

hands  like  claws  and  knees  twisted  like  the  old  thorn 

trees.     The  old  men  remark  that  everything  alters  and 

that  they  drop  away  one  by  one;  the  poem  ends  with  the 

quaintly  humorous  remark  of  the  old  men  - 

"All  that's  beautiful  drifts  away 
Like  the  waters. " 

Several  poems  are  interesting  in  the  side- 
lights they  throw  upon  Yeats'  literary  attitude. 
Thejf  are  -  The  Withering  of  the  Boughs,  Adam's  Curse, 
and  Under  the  Moon.     I  may  be  wrong  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  refrain  of  the  first  piece, 

"No  boughs  have  withered  because  of  the  wintry 

wind 

The  boughs  have  withered  because  I  have  told 

them  my  dreams 

indicates  that  Yeats  fears  that  he  has  given  his  all 

in  poetry;  and  if  there  is  any  falling  off,  it  is  not 

due  to  the  cold  wind  of  criticism.     This  is  purely  a 
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guess,  but  it  is  the  only  interpretation  I  can  put 
upon  it.     The  literary  references  of  Adam's  Curse  are 
much  more  direct.     In  it  he  says  that  a  poet  may  work 
hard  and  yet  be  called  an  idler  by  the  "noisy  set  of 
bankers,  schoolmasters,  and  clergymen  the  martyre 
call  the  world."    This  is  the  first  direct  attack  on 
the  bourgeoisie  in  Yeats;  there  will  be  more  later. 
The  ravages  of  time  are  again  referred  to  in  the 


image  -  "A  moon,  worn  as  if  it  had  been  a  shell."  In 

Under  The  Hoon  the  poet  savs  that  he  has  ceased  to 

derive  pleasure  from  dreaming  of  the  old  legends  of 

the  Celtic  mythology.     At  the  end  of  the  poem  is  a 

direct  reference  to  his  study  in  astrology  -  "I  heard 

under  the  thin  horn  of  the  third  moon." 

The  desolation  of  love  is  sung  in  "Never  Give 

All  the  Heart,  for  as  the  poet  concludes  - 

"He  that  made  this  knows  all  the  cost 
For  he  gave  all  his  heart  and  lost." 

Chorus  for  a  Play  is  a  musical  little  poem 

sung  by  musicans  at  the  entrance  of  Deirdte  into  the 

house  of  The  Red  Branch.     It  is  written  in  trimeter 

rhyming  alternately. 

1  . 
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In  The  Players  Ask  For  A  Blessing  On  The 
Psalteries  and  On  Themselves,  the  musicans  express 
their  belief  in  the  eternity  of  their  music  in  the 
words 

"The  proud  and  careless  notes  live  on, 
But  bless  our  hands  that  ebb  away." 

The  closing  poem  of  the  book  The  Happy  Town- 
land,  maintains  the  objective  beauty  and  rhythmical 
beauty  of  the  poems  just  discussed,  but  it  is  somewhat 
more  confusing.     It  seems  to  be  a  soliloquy  of  a  rider 
going  to  the  happy  townland  (Heaven?  Tirnanoge?).  The 
moon  attempts  to  pluck  at  his  rein,  but  the  "little 
red  fox"  murmurs, 

"0  do  not  pluck  at  his  rein 
He  is  riding  to  the  townland 
That  is  the  world's  bane." 

I  think  the  townland  referred  to  must  be  fairyland,  for 

surely  Heaven  cannot  be  the  world's  bane.     It  is  not 

clear  what  "the  little  red  fox"  signifies,  nor  does  it 

matter;  for  this  poem  satisfies  even  though  it  is  not 

fully  understood. 

Following  the  volume,   In  the  Seven  Woods,  in 

the  collected  works,  are  two  rather  long,  narrative 


poems  dealing  with  the  Celtic  legends,  a  still  further 
indication  that  the  poet  has  forsaken,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  chimera  of  cold,  intellectual  beauty. 
These  poems  are  The  Old  Age  of  Queen  Maeve.  in  blank 
verse;  and  Baile  and  jfti  Ilium,  in  tetrameter  couplets. 

The  former  tells  how  the  aged  Maeve,  the 
passionate  queen,  paces  in  impatience  at  midnight  in 
her  hall.     Finally  she  hears  a  wild  goose  cry,  for 
which  she  had  evidently  been  listening.  Thereupoh, 
she  wakes  the  sleeping  porter  asking  him  of  what  he 
last  dreamed;  he  could  not  aid  her.     Then  she  attempts 
to  finj  the  meaning  of  the  mystic  cry  from  her  aged, 
sleeping  husband,  Aileel.     Suddenly  iiileel  speaks  out 
of  his  sleep  but  not  in  his  own  voice  but  in  the  voice 
of  a  young  man.     The  voice  is  that  of  Aengus,  god  of 
love,  who  requests  the  queen  to  aid  him  as  he  had 
aided  her.    He  asks  her  to  dig  into  Anbual's  hill 
that  he  may  carry  off  the  lovely  Caer.    Maeve  then 
wakes  her  household  from  sleep  and  commands  the  digging 
to  begin.     During  the  middle  of  the  following  night, 
great  shadows  and  cats  with  silver  claws  come  flying 
up  through  the  excavation,  frightening  the  workers. 


Maeve  heartens  her  followers  telling  them  that  these 

shapes  are  human  and  harmless.     Aengus  and  his  love 

thank  the  queen.     She  then  asks  when  the  age-old 

Aengus  will  "become  weary,  but  all  she  hears  above  is  - 

"A  murmur  of  soft  words  and  meeting  lips." 

The  close  connection  between  wind  and  the  spirits  iB 

6hown  when  the  shadows  are  coming  up  from  the  hole 

before  the  eyes  of  Maeve  - 

"And  when  the  uproar  ran  along  the  grass 
She  followed  with  light  footfall  in  the  midst, 
'Till  it  died  out  where  an  old  thorn  tree 
stood. " 

The  argument  of  Baile  and  -dillinn  is: 
"Baile  and  Aillitan  were  lovers,  but  Aengus,  the  Master 
of  Love,  wishing  them  to  be  happy  in  his  own  land 
among  the  dead,  told  to  each  a  story  of  the  other's 
death,  so  that  their  hearts  were  broken  and  they  died." 
This  Btory  is  told  entirely  dispassionately;  there  is 
no  strong  feeling  in  it,  no  more  than  in  the  argument 
quoted. 

Both  of  these  poems  are  full  of  Celtic  allu- 
sions, such  as  "Ogham  letters,"  "the  long  fight  by  the 
ford,"  "the  war  for  the  White  Horn  and  the  Brown  Bull,  » 
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"X>ei  rclre" 

"Deiidre"  ,  "Lugaid,"  etc.  All  these  are  very  simple 
references  to  Irish  legendary  history;  but  they  illus- 
trate the  point  that  until  these  legends  become  better 
known  than  they  are  at  present,  there  should  be  foot- 
notes to  explain  the  allusions,  as  Yeats  himself  ex- 
plained similar  ones  in  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  The  Green  Helmet. 
and  Other  Poems,  1910,  are  a  complete  lack  of  subjects 
from  Celtic  legends,  an  unrepentance  for  his  work  of 
The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds,  a  note  of  regret  that  that 
period  is  over,  a  sorrow  for  some  old  time  love,  per- 
haps the  Rose,  a  continuance  of  the  poems  on  death, 
an  increase  in  the  references  to  contemporary  affairs 
vulgar  and  literary. 

The  initial  poem,  His  Dreams,  pictures  himself 

as  a  sort  of  Charon  guiding  a  barge  which  is  hailed, 

by  the  people  on  the  shore,  by  the  "sweet  name  Death." 

Another  poem  of  death  is  The  Cold  Heaven,  in  which 

the  cold  sky  and  wintry  heavens  cause*  the  poet  to 

ask  himself  whether  it  is  true  that  the  soul  leaving 
d 

the  bov  must  wander  naked  on  the  cold  road  - 

"By  the  injustice  of  the  skies  for  punish- 
ment . " 


1} 


Most  of  the  love  poems  express  the  regret 
that  the  object  of  his  beauty  is  fading  away.  Often- 
times, this  love  seems  identical  with  the  perfect 
beauty,  of  which  he  has  sung  so  much  formerly.  A 
Woman  Homer  Sung  tells  how,  in  days  gone  by,  the  young 
lover  was  jealous  of  his  sweetheart  if  she  were  noticed 
by  another,  yet  - 

"But  oh,  'twas  a  bitter  wrong 
If  he  could  pass  her  by 
With  an  indifferent  eye." 

Now  all  that  is  gone,  since  she  has  aged.    The  poet, 

however,  is  comforted  by  the  extremely  bad  couplet 

which  says  that  in  future  times  he  may  say  that  - 

"He  shadowed  in  a  glass 
What  a  thing  her  body  was." 

Was  is  often  distorted  in  this  manner,  for  the  sake 

of  rhyme,  by  Yeats.     In  That  the  Night  Come  the  poet 

says  that  his  love  had  lived  in  storm  and  strife  like 

a  king  who  attempted  to  crowd  his  marriage  day  with 

wars  and  entertainments  "that  the  night  come."  In 

Friends  the  poet  sings  of  three  loves  -  one  from  whom 

he  could  not  be  separated,  one  who  could  unbind  youth's 

dreamy  load,  and  one  who  took  all  till  his  youth  was 


gone.     Yet  it  is  this  last  one  whom  he  favors  most  and 

who  inspires  him  even  now. 

Transitional  "between  the  love  poems  and  those 

poems  expressing  his  adherence  to  the  Mystical  beauty 

which  he  had  sung  in  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds  is  No 

Second  Troy,  in  which  the  poet  asks  why  he  should 

blame  his  love  for  filling  his  days  with  misery. 

"Being  high  and  solitary  and  most  stern," 

what  else  could  she  have  done? 

"Was  there  another  Troy  for  her  to  burn?" 

The  first  of  the  poems  which  I  group  under 

those  re-affirming  his  faith  in  the  magical  beauty  is 

The  Consolation,  a  poem  which  regrets  the  fact  that  the 

writer's  love  never  understood  his  deeds.    On  second 

consideration  he  considers  all  for  the  best  because  if 

it  had  happened  - 

"That  had  she  done  so  who  can  say 
What  would  have  shaken  from  the  sieve? 
I  might  have  thrown  poor  words  away 
And  been  content  to  live." 

Reconciliation  in  a  like  manner  claims  that 

many  have  condemned  the  object  of  his  devotion  because 

she  took  away  the  verses  that  pleased  them;  yet  when 
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she  left  him,  there  was  nothing  to  sing  of  but  helmets, 

swords,  and  hal f-forgotten  thi rgs.     The  poet  says  he 

is  willing  to  turn  back  if  she  returns,  for 

"  ;  since  you  were  gone, 

My  barren  thoughts  have  chilled  me  to  the 

bone . " 

The  regret  for  the  past  is  intensified  in 
The  Coming  of  Wisdom  With  Time,  a  poem  in  tetrameters 
rhyming  alternately. .   In  this  poem  he  says  that  "Though 
the  leaves  are  many,  the  root  is  one;"  but  since  those 
happier  days  have  passed, 

"Now  I  may  wither  into  the  truth." 

At  the  Galway  Races  tells  how  the  poet  is  re- 
minded that  he  too  once  rode  a  spirited  horse  cheered 
on  by  a  noble  company.  But  this  was  "before  the  mer- 
chant and  the  clerk 

"Breathed  on  the  world  with  timid  breath," 
another  aminadversion  on  the  middle  class.     The  poem 
ends  with  the  hope  that  the  old  days  will  return. 

The  last  poem  of  this  series,  King  and  Wo 
King,  is  extremely  obscure  in  the  first  part.  This 
obscurity  is  amply  compensated  by  the  return  to  every- 
day affairs  expressed  in  - 
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"The  homely  kindness,  the  day's  common  speech 
The  habitual  content  of  each  with  each 
When  neither  soul  nor  body  has  been  crossed." 

Concerning  contemporary  literary  affairs  there 

are  many  poems.     Against  Unworthy  Praise  is  explained 

bv  its  title.     In  The  Fascination  of  What  is  Difficult 

a 

the  poet  condemns  his  concentration  on  theatrical 
matters  and  his  consequent  neglect  of  the  "colt" 
(his  Pegasus?).    He  curses  plays  that  have. to  be  set 
up  in  fifty  ways,  the  management  of  men,  etc.  Finally 
he  says, 

"I'll  find  the  stable  and  pull  the  bolt"  (Where  th< 
colli  is  held) . 

On  Hearing  That  The  Students  of  Bur  New  Uni- 
versity Have  Joined  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibenians 
and  the  Agitation  Against  Immoral  Literature,  despite 
its  title,  is  a  very  short  sarcastic  poem  in  which  the 
youths  of  Dublin  are  pictured  as  - 

"Restraining  reckless  middle  age." 
To  a  Poet.  Who  Would  Have  Me  Praise  Certain 
Bad  Poets,  Imitators  of  His  and  Mine  denies  that  re- 
ciprocal literary  praise  is  essential  - 

"But  where's  the  wild  dog  that  has  praised  his 

fleas . " 

This  line  is  effective  but  hardly  poetic. 

However  a  far  worse  violation  of  good  taste 
is  The  Attack  On  The  Playboy,  in  which  the  poet 
imagines  the  critics  of  Synge's  play  as  eunuchs 
gathered  before  the  gates  of  Hell  jeering  in  envy  at 
the  sinewy  thigh  of  Don  Juan. 

At  the  Abbey  Theatre  (imitated  from  Ronsard) 

soundly  abuses  the  patrons  of  the  theatre.    The  poet 

addresses  Aoibhin  Craoibhin,  another  leader  in  the 

Renaissance,  asking  him  what  a  person  is  to  do  with 

an  audience  that  condemns  drama  of  high  things  and 

drama  of  common  things.     The  poet  asks, 

"Is  there  a  bridle  for  this  Proteus 
That  turns  and  changes  like  his  draughty  seas? 

In  All  Things  Can  Tempt  Me  the  poet  claims 

that  almost  anything  distracts  him  from  verse  -  a 

woman's  face  or  worse,  and  most  unfortunately 

"The  seeming  needs  of  my  fool-driven  land.'1 

I  wonder  where  Yeats  gleaned  the  expression  "seeming 

needs"?     It  reminds  one  of  that  much  tattered  phrase 

of  many  writers  -  "Ireland's  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary 

I  don't  object  to  the  sentiment,  but  I  do  object  to 

the  triteness  of  it. 


Let  us  close  the  consideration  of  this  book 
in  noticing  two  beautiful  songs  which  are  found  there- 
in, A  Drinking  Song  and  The  Young  Man's  Song.  The 
latter  is  more  famous;  it  is  written  in  trimeter 
couplets.     For  a  penny  the  young  man  learns  to  go  to 
seek  love,  and  though  love  is  a  crooked  thing  which  no 
one  can  understand,  he  is  advised  to  begin  it  as  soon 
as  possible.     The  recurrence  of  brown  penny  is  very 
effective;  e.g. 

"Ah,  penny,  brown  penny,  brown  penny 
One  cannot  begin  it  toosoon." 

In  the  drinking  Bong  the  poet  says, 

"Wine  comes  in  at  the  mouth 
And  Love  comes  in  at  the  eye; 
That's  all  we  shall  know  for  truth." 

George  Moore,  whose  anecdotes  of  Yeats  are 
always  somewhat  hectoring^ though  he  never  fails  to  ad- 
mit him  a  great  poet,  tells  in  one  story  of  Yeats' 
pride  of  ancestry,  how  he  told  George  Russell  that  if 
he  had  his  rights  he  would  be  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  be- 
cause of  his  direct  descent  from  the  Butlers  of  Ormonde. 
Russell  answered  that  the  poet  woulcjhave  to  forget  his 
father,  who  was  engaged  in  trade.    Moore  thought  that 


a  harsh  retort  to  make  to  a  poet  in  search  of  an 
ancestry.     Moore  also  tells  how,  without  any  cause, 
Yeats,  in  a  literary  gathering^burst  into  a  tirade 
against  the  middle  class,  despite  the  fact  of  his  own 
connections  in  that  class.     Both  of  these  traits  are 
illustrated  in  the  Introductory  Rhymes  to  Responsi- 
bil it ies  we  have  a  return  to  the  old  legends,  further 
poems  on  magic,  more  contemporary  poems,  and  more 
poems  of  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are. 

The  Grey  Rock  and  The  Two  Kings^Boyd  implies, 
are  quite  obscure  and  shows  that  Yeats  is  unrepentant 
of  his  work  in  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds.     I  cannot 
see  the  relationship  at  all.     Both  poems  are  quite 
clear  and  not  at  all  in  the  manner  of  the  earlier 
volume.     Both  are  re-tellings  of  old  Irish  tales. 

The  Grey  Rock  tells  how  a  fairy  woman  at  a 
meeting  of  gods  demands  punishment  of  her  dead  human 
lover  whom  she  tried  to  protect  in  the  battle  of 
Clontarf  by  giving  him  a  pin  which  would  make  him 
invisible,  but  he,  seeing  Murrough,  the  son  of  his 
sovereign^,  King  Brian  Bortl,  mortally  wounded  does  away 
with  the  pin.     The  bodies  of  the  Prince  and  the  young 


man  are  found  together.  The  gods  merely  smile  at  the 
tale  and  drench  the  vengeful  jjoife  in  sleep-producing 
wine,  which  causes  her  to  forget  her  troubles. 

The  Two  Kings,  a  better  story,  is  likewise 
simple.     King  Eochaid, returning  alone  to  his  home  at 
Tara,  meets  a  giant  white  stag  in  the  woods.     The  stag 
attacks  him  vigorously,  wounding  his  horse,  and 
threatening  his  life.     Eochaid  finally  overpowers  the 
stag  whereupon  it  vanishes.    When  he  arrives  at  Tara 
a  strange  stillness  disquiets  him.    He  meets  his  queen 
Edain  in  the  halls.     She,  greatly  troubled,  recalls 
to  him  how  he  had  left  his  sick  brother  Sedan  in  her 
charge,  how  she  had  planned  to  cure  him,  and  she  tells 
how  when  she  did  attempt  to  aid/lrdan,  he  had  spoken 
to  her  as  a  lover.    Realizing  then  that  some  spirit 
held  possession  over  Apdan,  she  sent  him  to  the  home 
of  a  seer  to  work  a  cure.    When  she  attempted  to  visit 
Afdan,  she  was  confronted  by  a  giant  fairy  king  who 
claims  her  as  his  former  wife  in  the  land  of  the  dead. 
She  seemed  to  remember  him  but  repulsed  his  offer.  He 
pleaded  with  her  that  she  would  be  his  after  death  in 
any  case.    Edain  denied  this  and  maintained  that  she 


was  perfectly  willing  to  remain  faithful  to  Eochaid 
and  die  a  mortal's  death.     Then  the  demon  seized  her, 
she  resisted,  and  he  vanished.     Sedan  was  cured.  In 
the  tale  Eochaid' s  struggle  is  merely  symbolical  of 
the  struggle  Edain  was  making  at  the  same  time. 

Another  legend  is  The  Three  Beggars  in  which 
King  Guari  promises  riches  to  the  one  of  three  beggars 
who  falls  asleep  first  provided  that  he  fall  asleep 
before  the  third  noon.     The  beggars  wrangle  continu- 
ally till  the  third  noon  when  the  king  returns.  He 
tells  them  that  time  is  up,  and  they  all  fall  down  in 
a  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

Still  another  is  The  Hour  Before  Dawn,  in 
which  a  beggar  wandering  in  the  cold  and  wishing  for 
the  spring,  stumbles  upon  the  mouth  of  Hell  at  Crua- 
chan.    A  drowsy  red-haired  boy  is  there  tending  a 
vat  of  liquor,  from  which  the  beggar  attempts  to  drink, 
but  the  boy  tells  him  that  the  drink  brings  a  sleep 
for  any  period  of  time  desired.    The  beggar  then 
realizes  where  he  is,  refuses  the  drink,  and  departs. 

There  are  two  poems  upon  magical  things 
The  Magi  and  The  Mountain  Tomb.    The  former  is  a  throw 
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back  to  Yeats1  days  of  symbolism,  the  latter  a  picture 
of  the  ceremonies  at  the  mountain  tomb  of  our  Father 
Rosicross,  whose  name  indicates  the  character  of  the 
poem. 

Beggar  to  Beggar  Cried  gives  the  plans  of 
several  beggars  for  their  recuperation  of  body  and  of 
condition.     It  contains  one  line  which,  Forrest  Reid 
says,  is  as  unnecessarily  frank  as  anything  in  Whitman  . 
The  statement  is  an  exaggeration.     A  far  more  serious 
error  in  good  taste  is  the  last  line  of  Closing  Rhymes; 
I  will  not  quote  it. 

To  consider  the  poems  of  contemporary  affairs 
is  now  our  subject.     To  a  Wealthy  Man  Who  Promised  A 
Second  Subscription  to  the  Dublin  Municipal  Gallery  If 
It  Were  Proved  The  People  Wanted  Pictures  compares  a 
donor  to  art  with  certain  Italian  patrons.    He  advises 
this  patron  to  give,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people.     The  idea  is  the  same  as  that  of  Shaw^ 
Socialism  for  Millionaires. 

September  1913  is  a  notable  example  of  the 
failure  of  Yeats  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  politi- 
cally, in  Ireland.     In  this  poem  he  cries  in  an  ever 
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recurrent  refrain  - 

"Romantic  Ireland's  dead  and  gone, 
It's  with  O'Leary  in  the  grave." 

And  this  was  written  at  the  time  that  the  young  heroes 

of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood  were  looking 

forward  to  a  great  rebellion.     Yeats  says,  in  the 

notes,  that  the  poem  seems  old  fashioned  now  since  the 

glorious  rebellion  of  Easter  week,  1916,  in  Dublin. 

In  A  Coat  the  author  complains  of  the  fact 

that  the  coat  he  made  of  song  has  been  worn  by  fools 

as  if  they  had  made  it.     "Well,  let  them  have  it,"  he 

concedes, 

"For  there's  more  enterprise 
In  walking  naked." 

Yeats  has  often  written  of  the  ravages  of 

time,  of  the  cruelty  of  on-coming  age,  but  always,  up 

to  this  time,  in  the  manner  of  a  very  young  man  who 

romantically  staggers  under  the  weight  of  his  years. 

Far  different  is  the  tone  of  To  a  Child  Dancing  in  the 

Wind;  here  the  impression  of  age  is  no  romantic  crea- 
tion; it  is  a  definite  fact.    He  tells  the  child  to 
dance  in  her  innocence  and  ignorance,  for 

"What  need  have  you  to  dread 

'The  monstrous  crying  of  the  wind?" 

,  sac 


He  says, 

"I  could  have  warned  you,  but  you  are  young 
So  we  speak  a  different  tongue." 

But  the  conclusion  is, 

"But  I  am  old  and  you  are  young, 
And  I  Bpeak  a  "barbarous  tongue." 

How  much  more  powerful  is  this  treatment  of  the  theme 

than  the  earlier  romantic  flights.'    Other  less  success 

ful  treatments  of  the  same  theme  are  "A  Memory  of 

Youth"  and  "Fallen  Majesty". 

The  Closing  Rhymes  speak  of  the  change  that 

has  come  over  the  poetic  power  of  the  author.  He 

speaks  of 

"What  reed-throated  whisperer 
Who  comes  at  need,  although  not  now  a£ 
once 

A  clear  articulation  in  the  air" 
Though  Yeats  is  still  writing  of  common  things 
of  life,  of  current  events  literary  and  political,  the 
most  common  themes  of  the  volume  The  Wild  Swans  at 
Coole ^1919. are  poems  concerning  death,  elegies,  and 
poems  concerning  age.     There  is  also  a  complete  return 
to  the  magical  subjects  and  the  use  of  personified 
symbols.     Besides  these  are  several  poems  which  cannot 
be  classified. 
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Of  course,  the  initial  poem  from  which  the 
book  gets  its  title  is  the  best  lyric  in  the  book. 

St.  John  Ervine's  Reminiscences  of  My  Elders 

pictures  Yeats  as  a  man  who  has  out-lived  his  friends, 

as  a  man  who  lives  in  the  pa6t  with  those  writers  who 

were  his  companions  in  the  nineties.     The  present 

volume  amply  sustains  such  a  conception.     In  Memory 

of  Major  Robert  Gregory  the  poet  recalls  all  the  names 

of  those  who  can  dine  no  more  with  him.     Lionel  Johnson 

is  first;  then  comes  John  Synge  and  old  George  Pollex- 

fen.    Yet  he  could  not  believe  that  his  dear  friend's 

(Lady  Gregory)  dear  son  (Major  Gregory)  could  so  pass. 

He  recalls  the  major  as  a  horseman  in  Ireland  and  how 

they  dreamed  that  a  great  painter  had  been  born  - 

"To  cold  Clare  rock  and  Gal way  rock  and  thorn." 

The  refrain  "Soldier,  scholar,  horseman,  he"  appears 

after  in  the  poem.     It  is  a  delicate  touch  when  the 

writer  asks, 

"What  made  us  dream  that  he  could  comb  grey 

hair?" 

The  author  closes  saying  that  he  had  planned  to  re- 
view all  the  friends  that  he  had  lost,  but 
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"  a  thought 

Of  that  late  death  took  all  my  heart  for  speech." 

I  must  confess  I  think  this  an  exquisite  elegy. 

The  poem  which  follows  is  also  of  death  -  An 

Irish  Airman  Foresees  His  Death.     A  keen  insight  into 

the  psychology  of  the  Irish  soldier  in  the  British 

forceB  is  expressed  in  - 

"Those  that  I  fight  I  do  not  hate 
Those  that  I  guard  I  do  not  love;" 

A  second  elegy  on  the  death  of  Major  Gregory 

is  The  Sad  Shepherd.     It  is  cast  in  the  classical  form 

The  elegy  is  spoken  between  a  shepherd  and  a  goatherd; 

it  is  interesting  hut  not  quite  so  successful  as  the 

first. 

Still  another  elegy  is  In  Memory  of  Alfred 
Pollexfen.  in  which  the  major  deaths  of  the  Pollexfen 
family  for  the  past  twenty-six  years  are  told.  Pe- 
culiarly Irish  are  the  lines  - 

"At  all  these  death-beds  women  heard 
A  visionary  white  sea-bird 
Lamenting  that  a  man  should  die." 

Upon  A  Dying  Lady  tells  of  the  courtesy  of  a 

dying  lady,  who  remains  witty  and  cheerful  throughout 

her  friends' attempts  to  help  her  in  their  gifts  of 
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drawings,  dolls,  a  Christmas  trde,  etc. 

It  has  been  noted  already  in  To  a  Child  Dancing; 

in  the  Wind  how  a  real  sadness  because  of  advancing 

age  is  coming  over  the  poet.     Many  poems  in  this 

volume  illustrate  this  point.     In  Men  Improve  With 

Years  the  author  attempts  to  convince  himself  that 

the  title  is  true,  but  then  he  says  - 

^  or  tr»  t\  , 

"Is  this  my  dream,  but  then  ho  0€ty-s;  . 
"0  would  my  dnoam,  or  the  truth-?  -that      ha<*  *»e" 
When  I  had  my  burning  youth;" 

Likewise  in  The  Living  Beauty  he  speaks  of  the  wick  of 

youth  being  burned  and  the  oil  spent;  he  concludes. 

"The  living  beauty  is  for  younger  men, 
We  cannot  pay  its  tribute  of  wild  tears," 

and  in  Lines  Written  in  Dejection  he  concludes  that 

now  he  has  come  to  fifty  years  - 

"I  must  endure  the  timid  sun." 

In  other  words,  "there  is  a  glory  departed  from  the 

earth . " 

In  contract  with  this  group  of  poems  are  the 
love  poems  the  best  of  which  are  Solomon  to  Sheba  and 
To  a  Young  Girl ,  particularly  the  latter.    Solomon  to 
Sheba  pictures  Solomon  apologizing  to  Sheba  for  spend- 


ing  so  long 

"In  the  narrow  theme  of  love 
Like  an  old  horse  in  a  pound." 

Sheba  replies  that  had  he  broached  some  weighty  matter, 

it  would  have  been  her  thoughts,  not  love,  that  were 

a  horse  in  a  narrow  pound. 

Aimless  joy  is  the  subject  of  Tom  O'Ronghley 
and  the  joy  of  ignorance  that  of  The  Dawn,  in  which, 
the  poet  reiterates  a  belief  long  ago  expressed  in  his 
early  poems  that  the  scientists  teach  us  nothing. 

Several  poems  have  to  do  with  literature. 
The  Scholars  is  a  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  the  poem.     The  People  is  an  attack  upon  those  who 
have  failed  to  support  the  author.     He  asks  what  he 
has  earned  for  all  his  labor.    He  answers^ 

"The  daily  spite  of  this  unmannerly  town," 
I  suppose  the  reference  is  to  Dublin.     The  poet  con- 
tinues that  he  might  have  chosen  for  his  background 
Ferrara,  Urbino,  or  some  other  Italian  city.    He  con- 
tinues his  protect, 

"Yet  never  have  I,  now  nor  any  time, 
Complained  of  the  people." 

It  must  be  the  middle  class  again. 


In  the  poem  His  Phoenix  the  poet  views  the 

popularity  of  Gaby  des  Lys,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  Pavlova, 

and  others-    He  says,  further 

"I  knew  a  phoenix  in  ray  youth  so  let  them  have 

their  day. " 

I  wonder,  is  Yeats  speaking  of  his  abstract  beauty  or 
of  a  real  woman?     If  of  the  abstract  creature  that  re- 
presents beauty,  would  it  be  facetious  to  say  that  he 
flatters  her  in  linking  her  name  with  the  famous 
names  above? 

On  Being  Asked  For  a  War  Poem  explains  that 
one  who  has  been  able  to  please  a  young  girl  in  her 
indolence  or  an  old  man  upon  a  winter's  night  has 
done  enough.     I  think  the  real  reason  for  his  silence 
on  the  subject  is  that  he  was  too  Irish  to  write 
sincerely  for  the  war  and  not  sufficiently  Irish  to 
write  poems  for  the  rebels  at  home. 

The  Cat  and  the  Moon  is  a  striking  poem.  I 

believe  the  poem  has  some  magical  significance.  One 

will  not  soon  forget  the  opening  lines, 

"The  cat  went  here  and  there 
And  the  moon  spun  round  like  a  top" 

"The  Phases  of  the  Moon,"  "Ego  Dominus  Tuus," 
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and  "The  Double  Vision  of  Michael  Robartes"  are  here 

to  show  us  that  the  author  i6  as  strong  as  adherent 

of  magic  and  symbolism  as  ever  before,  and  in  The 

Phases  of  the  Moon  a  new  personified  symbol,  John 

Aherne,  is  used.    Prescences  as  its  name  indicates  is 

also  a  mystical  poem. 

In  The  Phases  of  the  Moon,  j^herne,  a  character 

taken  from  the  magical  tales  The  Tables  of  the  Law 

and  The  Gifts  of  the  Magi  .published  by  Yeats  in  1903, 

and  Michael  Robartes,  already  made  famous  in  The  Wind 

Among  the  Reeds,  are  walking  together  at  night  when 

they  come  upon  the  author's  house.     They  debate  awhile 

but  do  not  go  in.    Robartes  says  of  the  author 

"He  wrote  of  me  in  that  extravagant  style 
He  had  learned  from  Pater,  and  to  round 
his  tale 

Said  I  was  dead;  and  dead  I  chose  to  be." 
There  follows  much  talk  about  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
Then  Robartes  interprets  from  an  astrological  point  of 
view  several  of  the  poems  which  precede  this  one. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  write  with  sympathy  on 
this  phase  of  the  poet's  work.     Prescences  is  slightly 
better,     'the  writer  says  that  the  night  has  been  so 
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strange  that  his  hair  seems  to  be  standing  up.  His 
rhymes  of  that  monstrous  thing, 

"Returned  and  yet  unrequited  love," 
had  drawn  many  strange  spirits  to  his  house. 

Despite  its  uncertainty  of  meaning  The  Double 
Vision  of  Michal  Robartes  is  a  very  fine  poem,  at 

least  from  a  rhythmical  standard. .  The  vision  referred 
to  in  the  title  is  that  of  a  dancing  girl  who  moves  on 
the  rock  of  Oashel  between  a  Sphinx  and  a  Buddha. 

Regardless  of  the  return  to  shadowy  things 
The  Wild  Swans  of  Coole  maintains,  in  general,  the 
clearness  and  vigor  of  Responsibilities;  it  lacks,  how- 
ever, the  Celtic  legends. 

During  the  Sinn  Fein  guerilla  warfare  against 

the  English  forces  in  Ireland,  appeared  Easter,  1916, 

in  The  New  Statesman  for  October  23,  1920.     It  is  a 

poem  celebrating  the  Irish  heroes  of  the  Dublin 

Rebellion  -  Pearse,  Connolly,  MacDonagh,  and  MabBride. 

The  poem  is  written  in  tetrameter  quatrains,  lines 

rhyming  alternately.     The  poet  observes  how  often  anqf 

in  a  casual  manner  he  had  met  these  men,  but  now  - 

"And  changed,  changed  utterly 
A  terrible  beauty  is  born" 

ttOTt 
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The  last  line  quoted  is  a  refrain  for  the  poem.  Some 
of  the  direct  allusions  in  it  are  a  bit  amusing. 
The  woman  whose  voice  has  "become  shrill  with  hatred, 
I  suppose,  is  Countess  Markiewicz.     The  poet  says  he 
even  sings  of  the  "drunken  vainglorious  lout"  (Mac 
Bride  or  Connolly?)  for  his  part  in  the  casual  comedy. 
The  words  casual  comedy  are  not  used  in  a  deprecatory 
way,  for  the  poet  throughout  shows  a  sympathy  for 
though  not  a  complete  alliance  with  the  rebels.  One 
obscurity  in  the  poem  is, 

"The  stone's  in  the  midst  of  all," 
and  another, 

"The  horse  that  comes  from  the  road." 

The  poet  continues  asking  whether  it  was  needless  and 

observing  that  perhaps  England  may  keep  faith, 

"But  for  all  that  is  done  and 
We  know  their  dream. " 

In  the  London  Mercury,  November  6,  1920,  ap- 
pear three  poems  of  Yeats  -  The  Second  Coining.  An 
Image  from  the  Past,  and  The  Rose  Tree.     In  the  first 
poem  the  condition  of  the  world  causes  him  to  say  that 
the  centre  cannot  hold,  for 
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"The  blood  dimm'd  tide  i8  loosed,  and  every- 
where 

The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned 
The  best  lack  conviction,  while  the  worst 
Are  full  of  passionate  intensity 
Surely  some  revelation  is  at  hand- 
Surely  a  Second  Coming  is  at  hand"  and 

"The  lion  with  the  head  of  a  man,  slouches  toward 

Bethlehem  to  be  born." 

In  The  Rose  Tree  the  symbolism  and  the  nationalism  of 

the  poet  are  joined.     Pearse  and  Connolly  wish  to 

water  the  Rose  tree.     There  is  no  water,  so  they  come 

to  the  conclusion  that 

"There's  nothing  but  our  own  red  blood 
Can  make  a  right  Rose  tree." 

In  other  words  September.  1913  has  been  answered;  Ire- 
land's fading  beauty  has  been  saved  by  the  blood  of 
the  patriots. 

On  A  Political  Prisoner  is  highly  uncompli- 
mentary to  the  person  pictured.     I  suppose  it  is  the 
Countess  Markiewicz.     The  poet  reflects  on  the  former 
beauty  of  the  years  before  and  wonders  if  she  recalls 
the  years  before  her  mind 

"Dccauoc  a  bitter  thing, 
Her  thought  some  popular  enmity: 
Blind  and  leader  of  the  blind." 

In  January,  1923,  Meditations  in  Time  of  Civil 


War,     appeared  in  the  London  Mercury.     It  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  his  symbolism  and  current  references  to 
Irish  warfare.    From  the  general  tone  I  should  say 
that  Yeats  was  displeased  with  the  revolutionists,  for 
he  says 

^The  heart  grows  "brutal  from  the  face, 
More  substance  in  our  enmities, 
Than  in  our  love;  " 

There  is  another  poem  called  Thoughts  Upon  the  Present 
State.     Here  again  we  have  expressions  which  I  inter- 
pret as  attacks  on  the  Sinn  Fein.    Such  is  - 

"0  what  fine  thoughts  we  had  because  we  thought 
That  the  worst  rogues  and  rascals  had  died  out" 

and 

"Now  days  are  dragon-ridden,  the  nightmare 
Rides  upon  sleep:  a  drunken  soldiery 
Can  leave  the  mother  murdered  at  her  door 
To  crawl  in  her  own  blood  and  go  scot-free." 

The  reference  to  the  "drunken  soldiery"  is,  I  believe, 

to  the  British  troops  for  hef  refers  to  the  Irish 

soldiers  as  the  "irregulars"  and  at  this  time  there 

existed  war  only  between  the  English  and  the  Irish. 

The  true  civil  war  came  later. 

There  is  great  beauty  in  the  lines  - 

"All  men  are  dancers  and  their  tread 
Goes  to  the  barbarous  clangor  of  a  gong." 
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In  this  poem  Yeats  uses  still  another  personified 
symbol, Robert  Artiuson.an  evil  spirit  of  Kilkenny. 

If  my  conclusions  concerning  the  stand  of  the 
poet  on  the  question  of  the  civil  war  are  correct, I 
think  that  we  are  justified  in  thinking  that  he  is 
incons istent, for  he  praises  the  Rebellion  of  1 9 1 6 ; 


yet  those  who  carried  on  the  war  between  1919  and  1921 
were  the  direct  political  descendants  of  the  group 
that  had  brought  about  that  rebellion;  their  aims 
were  identical.    They  differed  only  in  the  means  em- 
ployed.    Both  insurrections  were  moved  primarily  by 
the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood, to  a  collection  of 
whose  poems, Yeats  permitted  his  Song  of  Red  Hanrahan 
to  be  appended. 


member  that  he  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Irish  literature  by  emphasizing  the  romantic 
side  of  the  country  in  its  legends  and  fairy  lore 
rather  than  the  political  life  of  Ireland  KStttaXK  which 
hac  previously  dominated  Ireland.    Furthermore  he  has 
treated    these  legends  in  a  modern  pagan  spirit  ex- 
pressed in  beautiful  portry.     Particularly  The  Wan- 


derings of  (SSKKX  has  opened  to  the  world, as  it  was 
never  opened  before, the  field  of  Irish  hero  tales. 


In  reviewing  the  work  of  Yeats  we  must  re- 


Oisin 


Yet  as  time  went  on  ,hls  work  became  marred  by 
by  an  overwrought  and  purely  arbitrary  system  of  mys- 
ticism.    This  phase  received  Its  fullest  expression  in 
The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds , t9§3.a  book  which  I  recommend 
to  the  reader's  total  disregard.     Though  the  mysticism 
of  Yeats  falls  off  somewhat  in  the  later  volumes, it  is 
always  ^r«^ent;  and  in  some  books  like  The  Wild  Swans 
at  Coole  It  bwcomes  fetishism  in  the  magical  and  astro 
logical  manner. 

Yeat's  style  in  the  work  after  The  Wind  Among 
the  Reeds  i^  much  rore  severe, lees  ornate  &.nd  somewhat 
less  cniaical.      Furthermore, in  the  later  work  there  is 
a  growing  sense  of  regret  for  the  life  of  his  youth, 
the  life  which  he  had  spent  in  dreaming  of  an  ancient 
past.    Realizing  that  he  had  not  been  sufficiently 
associated  with  the  things  of  real  life  in  his  youth, 
Yeats  writes  much  poetry, in  his  work  after  t 903, of 
contemporary  things  literary .dramatic , and  political. 

Furthermore, in  his  later  work  Yeats  is  oc« 
cupied  more  completely  .vith  the  subject  of  death  and 
advancing  age  but  not  in  the  earlier  romantic  style 
but  in  the  later  realistic  style. 

I  think  v/q  mn  divide  the"  work  of  Yeats  into 
three  periods -the  early  romantic  period, the  middle 
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period  of  mystic Ism, and  the  later  period, a  strange 
mixture  of  greater  realism  and  more  obscure  magic. 
His  verse  is  less  musical  and  more  austere  in  his 
later  period  than  in  the  other  periods.  His  earlier 
manner  includes  everything  he  wrote  until  "The  Wind 
Among  t:  e  ReedsS.    The  second  period  includes  the 
last  named  volume  and  "The  Green  Helraetand  Other 
Poems".      The  last  period  contains  all  of  his  later 
work. 

Let  us  consider  Yeats  as  a  national  poet. 
I  think  that  through  his  poeras"The  Wanderings  of 
Oisin","The  Old  Age  of  Queen  Maeve" , "Baile  and 
Aillinn" ,the  popular  Irish  "ballads, "The  Song  of  Red 
Hanrahan" , "Easter  1 916" , etc. , Yeats  has  become  not 
only  a  national  past  of  the  old  heroic  legends  but 
also  a  national  poet  In  the  political  ^ense,  Regard- 
less of  hir>  original  theories  concerning  the  natural 
antipathy  between  politics  and  literature, he  has 
swung  around  completely  to  the  other  point  of  view, or 
at  least  his  practice  in  the  later  poems  indicates 
such  a  change.    Yet  there  are  various  features  which 
may  prevent  Yeats  from  being  a  popular  national  poet. 
These  are  -  allusions  to  little  known  Irish  folk  lore, 
a  love  of  symbolism  that  is  confusing  to  most  people, 


a  non-Christian  tone  in  hie  treatment  of  the  old  Irish 

themes, and  a  devotion  to  the  magical  tradition,  a 

tradition  which  among  ordinary  Irish  people  would  be 

considered  the  work  of  the  devil . 
-  as 

Yeats'  fame  a  universal  poet  is  not  neces  sari  ly- 
es tabli shed  by  the  award  of  the  Nobel  prize.  Much  of 
his  work  still  needs  the  help  of  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  Celtic  mythology  on  the  part  of  its  read- 
ers.   The  objection  to  its  symbolism, I  believe, will 
never  be  overcome.      Above  these  diff iculties , however , 
are  such  lyrics  as  "The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree" , "To  An 
Isle  in  the  Wat er" , "The  Wild  Swans  of  Coole",and  now 
surely, "Red  Hanrahan's  Song  About  Ireland";  con- 
sequently, regardless  of  the  popularizing  of  the  old 
literature, Yeats  Is  assured  of  being  remembered  for  a 
long  time.      Lawrence  Binyon, writing  in  the  London 
Bookman  for  January ,  1 92  "5,  is  much  more  positive.  Of 
Yeats  he  says, "He  is  one  of  the  great  poets;  and  that 
suffices" . 
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